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ADMINISTRATION: THE KEY TO EFFECTIVE APPLICATION 


Vinton W. Bacon* 


Introduction 


It is doubtful if there could be any debate on the axiomatic nature of the 
title of this paper. Everyone will probably agree that administration is the 
key to effective application or operation. It is not the intention in this paper 
to further debate this statement. But it does not follow that all administration 
is good. 

Unfortunately, only too often we see projects that are not progressing 
satisfactorily or operations that are not effective. Can the individual worker, 
or group of workers, be held accountable for this lack of efficiency or success? 
The answer is definitely “no” for, were such the case, the inadequate individual, 
like a defective part of a machine, should be recognized and replaced. The 
degree of achievement or effectiveness depends upon the quality of administra- 
tion or management. Thus, the problem is to explore what constitutes good 
administration. 

To the author there is nothing complicated in the fundamentals of good 
administration. It is true that in recent years the study of administration 
and management has become more systematic, precise, and specialized--and 
maybe just a little confusing to the uninitiated. Many terms, such as span of 
control, unity of command, functionalization, homogeneity of function, human 
dynamics, and so on, have been developed. To the expert these terms express 
valuable administrative concepts in a terse, concentrated form, but it is not 
believed that it is necessary to possess proficiency in their use to diagnose 
ills resulting from poor administration or to prescribe corrective treatment. 
Common sense, good judgment, keen observation, a reasonable knowledge of 
the entire field, and respect for the work and position of others should result 
in good administration and effective operation. 


Definitions of “Administration” 


In broaching a discussion of this subject with administrators in responsible 
positions in California state government, tae first question inevitably asked 
was “What do you mean by administration?” The term administration means 
different things to different people, and so we must first define and know what 
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we are talking about. Even the “experts” cannot agree on one definition, and 
some of them simply state that there is no single definition applicable to every 
field. 

Webster’s International Dictionary gives a number of definitions. The one 
which appears most applicable to the field of sanitary engineering defines 
administration as “The managing or conduct of an office or employment; the 
performance of the executive duties of an institution, business, or the like; 
as, the administration of a college, a factory, or an army.” In the field of 
law and political science Webster defines administration thusly: “In its 
broadest sense, the activity of the state in the exercise of its political powers, 
including the action of the legislative, judicial, and executive departments; 
in a narrower sense, the activity of the executive and judiciary, or especially 
of the executive alone, in the direction of conduct and of conduct of enterprises, 
treating each case as unique in contrast to judicial treatment by rules and in 
the gross”. 

Another definition is POSDCORB which is a made-up word designed to call 
attention to the various functional elements of the work of a chief executive in 
instances where it was felt that “administration” and “management” have lost 
all specific content. POSDCORB is made up of initials and stands for the 
following activities: planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting. 

Louis Brownlow in a lecture to the Graduate School of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture defines the administrative process as that procedure by which 
we attempt to go from the general to the particular, or the process by which 
government administration attempts to grasp abstract principles and apply 
them to concrete situations. He adds that these definitions in themselves 
demonstrate that administration--the administrative process--is not 
susceptible of being defined because it is the very process by which we take 
a definition which is as sharp as the policy-makers have been able to make 
it and apply it in particular instances. 

Administration has been called the down-to-earth meeting of everyday 
problems, the down-to-earth thinking required in an aggressive form of 
leadership. 

As used in this discussion, administration consists of (1) the establishment 
and interpretation of objectives or policies, (2) the development of plans (or 
blueprints, if you prefer) for achieving the objectives, and (3) the execution 
of the plan. In three reasonably short words, administration embodies 
objectives, planning, and execution. 


Objectives 


Many students and practitioners will loudly proclaim that administrators 
do not establish objectives or policies, and, therefore, these terms should 
not even be a part of this discussion. This is true when speaking of, what 
might be called, “first-order” objectives. For instance, it is the legislative 
bodies, through enactment of laws and ordinances, which promulgate policies, 
establish objectives, and create programs. Likewise, it is the company owners 
or the board of directors who decide what projects are to be undertaken, when 
plant expansion is needed, where production emphasis is to be placed, the 
extent of an advertising campaign, and the many other questions pertaining to 
fundamental policy. Yet there are many ways in which management also 
participates directly or indirectly in decisions on policy and objectives. 
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The administrators are responsible for what might be termed “second- 
order” objectives. To illustrate this activity, an actual example will be 
cited. In 1949 the California Legislature appropriated $50,000 to the University 
of California for “providing for and carrying on research relating to the 
technical problems of disposal of sewage, garbage and industrial waste and 
for the dissemination of such research information to all persons within 
the State affected by or interested therein.” Except to expedite the work by 
declaring the act an urgency measure, nothing was said as to whether the 
research should include studies on specific industrial wastes, the various 
types of waste treatment, waste-water reclamation, sanitary land-fills, 
incineration, composting, or any of the other fields of treatment and disposal 
of liquid or solid wastes. In this case, the project managers, in their judge- 
ment, established second-order objectives and policies when they decided 
what investigations should be given top priority and emphasis. Every 
administrator has been faced with the similar problem of making decisions 
in the twilight zone between governing-body policy and pure management. 

There are many other ways in which management is drawn into the 
objectives and policy field. It compiles and analyzes facts and figures, 
studies alternate proposals, prepares reports, and, where called upon, makes 
recommendations to the governing body on matters under consideration. By 
virture of its continuous daily contact with operations, as contrasted with the 
infrequent formal deliberations of the legislative or governing bodies, 
management is in the position to look ahead, to see new fields of operation, 
to recognize needs and possibilities, to outline plans for tomorrow, and, 
most important, to bring all of these observations to the attention of the policy- 
forming body. Objectives as established by boards or legislative bodies are 
often expressed in broad, not-too-precise terms. It is the responsibility of 
the administrators to interpret and enlarge upon these goals not only for the 
staff but also for the public insofar as it is concerned. 

The objective is the goal, the end product, the THING desired when all 
the time and money have been expended. If the objective is not clearly 
defined, realistic, and properly related to other activities, the operation is 
destined, intrinsically, to be ineffective. The engineer-administrator can 
enhance effective operation, even before it is started, by recognizing and 
accepting his role, however large or small, in the establishment of objectives 
and policy. 


Planning 


A sewerage survey will be used to illustrate the process and importance 
of planning--the second of the three major components of administration as 
used in this discussion. Assume that a unit of government for a metropolitan 
area has decided it needs a sewerage survey which will include both a study 
and analysis of all factors pertinent to present and future sewerage needs and 
a report with recommendations for construction, financing, and governmental 
structure to provide and operate the proposed facilities. It is decided to 
conduct the survey through a board of engineers, giving the board full 
authority to proceed within the limits of the available funds. Thus, the ob- 
jective has been set by the governing body, and the board of engineers, in 
addition to serving in a consultative capacity, becomes the administrator. 

When the contracts for the survey have been executed, when the money 
becomes available, and when the survey is officially started, there could be 
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a tendency to immediately commence field and office work, to start gauging 
and analyzing wastes, and to begin population studies, preliminary plans for 
sewers and treatment works, and cost estimates. Undoubtedly, where this 
quick-start procedure is followed, there is a clear plan in the minds of the 
administrators; but as long as it remains there, completely effective operation 
will be a matter of pure good fortune. 

The author has had the pleasure of participating in and observing large and 
small sewerage surveys which paused, took a deep breath, and did some 
extensive planning before much actual field and office work was commenced. 
On two such surveys, the planning was so complete during the first two 
months of a twelve-month survey that the chapters of the final report were 
decided upon, the general contents (text, plates, tables, etc.) of each chapter 
were outlined, time-tables and schedules were set, staff members were 
assigned, and monies were budgeted to the various studies. With such a broad 
plan on paper it was possible to delegate work, to fix responsibility, and to 
measure progress. Contrary to a fear which sometimes mitigates against 
planning, a carefully conceived plan of execution is more amenable to change 
when unforeseen problems and difficulties arise than a plan which is both 
broad and skimpy. With a detailed plan it is possible to accurately evaluate 
the effects of one change on other parts of the survey and report. Using the 
language of the engineer, action and reaction can be observed easily. 

Another example of good planning is afforded by an action of the California 
State Water Pollution Control Board. Using a fairly large grant of Federal 
monies, the Board decided to make provision for a standard system of per- 
manent control records and State-wide survey of sewage and industrial 
wastes. The Board could have quickly developed a record form and put men 
into the field collecting data. Bitter disappointments sometimes follow this 
procedure, when it develops that the job was bigger than anticipated or when 
it is discovered that either too little or too much data were collected. Instead 
of “plunging in”, the Board first employed a firm of consulting sanitary engi- 
neers to design, test, and report upon a standard system of permanent control 
records relating, primarily, to industrial waste surveys. The contract called 
for a study of the systems being used by other state and interstate water 
pollution control agencies, a study of the various mechanical record systems, 
(such as punched cards, IBM, etc.), the design of a record system which would 
show all data pertinent to waste discharges and water pollution, the testing 
of the system for a minimum of 20 full working days in the offices of the water 
pollution agencies, and, lastly, an estimate of the cost of a state-wide in- 
dustrial waste survey and the installation of the permanent system of control 
records. The California water pollution control boards (there are nine regional 
boards in addition to the State Board), having such information embodied in a 
complete, well-documented report and plan, can now undertake all or any 
portion of the plan with maximum assurance that the operation will be effective 
and that the objectives can be attained. 

Planning is simply bridging the gap between objectives and execution. 
Successful planning results in a “blueprint” for the execution phase of 
administration. The “blueprint”, in turn, defines detailed work and time 
schedules, facilitates delegation of responsibility, and provides a check on 
progress, A carefully prepared plan yields another benefit which is often 
overlooked. It provides an early check upon the realistic or practical nature 
of the objectives, because if the plan is properly developed, it must inevitably 
balance objectives against available time, man-power, and money. To be 
most effective, planning should be a conscious and distinct process, as illus- 
trated in the two examples in the preceding paragraphs. 
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Execution 


Hundreds of books and thousands of articles on execution of the plan can 
be found in any library. This is what would be expected, for execution includes 
the myriad of details characteristic of day-to-day operation. Organization, 
staff, personnel management, training, management-labor problems, employee- 
employer relations, coordination, communications, reports, conferences, 
teamwork, budgets, finances, public relations, and other activities have been 
analyzed in quest of formulae by which management can be made more scien- 
tific and certain of results. Yet, careful study will demonstrate, that the for- 
mulae are based on a few common-sense principles, and the writings simply 
serve to remind us of these concepts and to suggest methods of applying them. 
For instance, on the very vexing problem of “delegation”, one fundamental rule 5 
states, “Let the decisions be made at the lowest point where all of the facts . 
are known.” And then, the restrictive clause “as far as is possible” is quickly ; 
added as a sound after-thought. 

For further information on execution, the reader is referred to the ample 
bookshelves on the subject. 


be 


Some Principles of Good Administration - 


Although it is recognized that the list is not all-inclusive and that it might 
be worded in many different ways, some principles of good administration 
which will contribute to effective operation are summarized below. 

In the establishment of objectives and policies, good administration: 

(1) starts with definite and realistic objectives, 
(2) interprets these objectives for everyone concerned, and cs 
(3) looks ahead of the present program and schedule. ; 

In planning for achieving these objectives, good administration: 

(1) produces a written “blueprint” for the execution of each major 
component of the operation, and 

(2) makes planning a conscious and distinct process. 

During execution or actual operation, good administration: 

(1) delegates today’s activities, 

(2) balances authority and responsibility, 

(3) considers functions in the organizational structure, 

(4) recognizes the individual, 

(5) builds on teamwork, 

(6) responds to the thoughts, problems, and troubles of others, 

(7) maintains a good two-way system of communications, and 

(8) continually re-examines objectives, plans, and execution in the light 
of changing conditions. 


Conclusion 


As expressed by Lennox R. Lohr, President of the Centennial of Engineer- 
ing, the Centennial presents an opportunity to review and evaluate the accomp- 
lishments of the past and to extrapolate the curve of progress into its probable 
future course. Most significantly, it also affords the chance to remind our : 
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fellow Americans of the factors that have produced our prosperity and of the 
contributions which have been made to it by a team comprising scientists, 
engineers, skilled craftsmen, and management. 

As the social structure becomes increasingly complex and as greater 
numbers of specialists are used in industry and government, management will 
assume, more and more, the role of ball carrier on the team. Because of 
the worldly nature of their training and experience and because of their 
recognized ability for organizing, engineers are frequently offered key 
positions in the fields of public or business management. By close adherence 
to the few common-sense principles and human-relations aspects of good 
management, and by not insisting upon personally applying all of his technical 
knowledge and skills to details, the engineer in an administrative post should 
be assured reasonable success. 
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